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HOW  TO  SOLVE  THE 
QUESTION? 

THE  solution  of  any  question 
upon  which  a  difference  of 
opinion  exists  will  depend  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  parties  con- 
cerned can  agree  on  certain  general 
principles  which  form  the  basis  of  a 
settlement.  Generally  it  will  be 
found  that  if  people  can  only  get  to- 
gether and  frankly  discuss  the  mat- 
ters at  issue,  agreement  on  these 
principles  is  not  impossible.  It  is 
because  I  believe  that  a  solution  of 
the  longstanding  and  at  times  acri- 
monious dispute  as  to  language 
teaching  in  our  schools  is  possible 
that  I  venture  to  discuss  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  any  settlement 
that  is  likely  to  be  permanent,  and 
also  certain  practical  steps  which 
must  be  taken  to  give  application  to 
these  principles. 

THE  PRINCIPLES 

The  principles  :  I — Natural  claims 
stand  above  claims  of  law;  II — 
No  difference  in  Character ;  III — 
Pedagogy  and  psychology  a  safer 
guide;  IV — Language  and  reli- 
gion are  not  interdependent. 
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The  first  of  these  principles  is 
this  :  that  natural  claims  stand 
above  claims  of  law.     Laws  change. 

They  mark  stages  in  the  progress 
of  any  people.  New  laws  are  made. 
Old  laws  are  repealed.  Perfection 
in  law  is  hardly  obtainable.    As  so- 


ciety progresses  it  is  always  seek- 
ing to  improve  its  laws,  bringing 
them  more  into  correspondence 
with  the  enlightened  conscience  of 
the  people,  with  the  claims  of  mo- 
rality and  with  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory. Above  and  beyond  law  is  an 
abstract  justice  to  which  the  writ- 
ten laws  seek  more  or  less  success- 
fully to  give  a  concrete  embodiment. 
As  such  they  are  worthy  of  respect. 
So  long  as  they  remain  on  the  sta- 
tute books  they  should  be  obeyed. 
Anyone  who  wishes  to  form  an  in- 
telligent opinion  on  the  language 
question  must  know  the  provisions 
of  the  Quebec  Act,  the  Act  of 
Union,  the  Confederation  Act,  and 
the  history  of  other  important  laws 
and  regulations  bearing  on  lan- 
guage rights,  such  as  the  Separate 
Schools  Act  of  18  63,  Clause  15  (or 
12)  of  the  Ontario  Act,  the  famous 
bi-lingual  clause  of  the  Manitoba 
Act  now  deleted,  and  Clause  177  of 
the  Saskatchewan  Act. 

But  knowledge  of  and  loyalty  to 
the  laws  does  not  mean  an  accept- 
ance of  any  particular  law  as  final, 
if  that  law  interferes  with  moral 
rights  or  fails  to  satisfy  the  public 
conscience.  I  should  not  care  to 
live  in  any  country  where  the  mere 
words  "it  is  written"  could  be  used 
to  stifle  thought  or  deter  from  ac- 
tion. We  do  not  emulate  the  system 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  it 
would  be  an  intolerable  condition 
were  we  in  Canada  to  be  restricted 
forever  by  that  which  is  found  with- 
in the  four  corners  of  our  own  Brit- 
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ish  North  America  Act,  though  it 
be  our  National  Charter.  New  times 
bring  new  thought  and  require  new- 
laws.  Change  there  must  be,  but 
such  change  must  come  as  the  pub- 
lic demands  it,  by  common  consent 
of  those  involved. 

And  what  is  true  in  general  is 
true  particularly  of  education. 
There  you  touch  the  most  intimate 
of  relationships,  the  most  important 
of  all  activities  with  which  the  State 
is  concerned.  The  laws  governing 
it  must  be  simple,  broad  and  elastic. 
The  icy  crust  of  legal  formality 
must  not  be  allowed  rigourously  to 
confine  anything  so  vital  as  educa- 
tion. 


II 


The  second  principle  bearing  on 
our  inquiry  is  less  general  in  its 
character  and  has  reference  parti- 
cularly to  the  language  question  so 
far  as  it  concerns  French-speaking 
and  English-speaking  citizens  of 
Canada.  It  is  this:  that  these  two 
peoples,  differing  in  speech  are  not 
essentially  different  in  character.  I 
think  the  racial  idea  has  been  over- 
emphasized in  our  discussions  on 
language.  A  good  many  people  have 
argued  that  there  is  a  peculiar  con- 
nection between  language  and  race, 
that  language  intertwines  itself  in  a 
mysterious  way  with  the  mind  and 
heart  of  man,  so  that  he  who  would 
change  the  language  would  pluck 
out  the  soul. 

However  sceptical  I  may  be,  I 
shall  not  here  attempt  to  disprove 
the  reality  of  such  a  connection,  so 
delicate  and  intangible,  but  shall 
merely  state  my  conviction  that  the 
importance  of  race  as  a  political 
factor  has  been  overrated  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Canada  during  the 
last  half  century.  Time  was  whe.i 
the  success  of  political  organization 
was  not  considered  as  at  all  depen- 
dent   on    uniformity   of   race.     The 


greatest  states  of  history  have  been 
composite  in  population.  Rome  was 
firmly  built  on  a  foundation  consist- 
ing of  three  distinct  racial  units. 
Great  Britain,  a  tidy  little  isle  with 
a  fairly  good  record,  has  developed 
with  tolerable  harmony  in  spite  cf 
several  racial  strains.  Of  smaller 
composite  nations  which  have  suc- 
ceeded we  have  good  examples,  in 
loyal  Belgium  with  its  two  races, 
and  liberty-loving  democratic  Swit- 
zerland with  its  three  distinct  races. 
In  the  light  of  history  the  states- 
men of  to-day  are  rather  too  much 
at  pains  in  their  map-making  to 
identify  the  race  and  the  nation. 

Turning  to  Canada,  it  is  idle  to 
contend  that  our  racial  differences 
are  so  marked  as  to  render  the  clos- 
est co-operation  impossible.  The 
French-speaking  citizen  may  have 
qualities  which  distinguish  him 
from  his  neighbor  of  English 
speech,  but  these  are  superficial 
rather  than  fundamental,  the  effect 
of  environment  and  education 
rather  than  of  language  and  race. 

And  are  we  very  different  in  race? 
A  few  years  ago  a  movement  was  in- 
stituted in  Canada  known  as  the 
Bonne  Entente.  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  one  of  those  connected  with 
the  movement.  At  one  of  our  ses- 
sions of  oratory  I  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  matter  of  supposed  ra- 
cial difference.  As  I  looked  about 
me  I  saw  standing  side  by  side,  Mr. 
Norman  Lambert  of  Toronto,  nov 
the  stalwart  Secretary  of  the  Can- 
adian Council  of  Agriculture,  typi- 
cally Anglo-Saxon,  one  would  say, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Lambert,  a  promi- 
nent merchant  of  Montreal,  a  typi- 
cal Canadian  of  French  origin.  How 
could  it  be  that  these  two  men  bore 
the  same  name?  The  English  Chan- 
nel after  all  is  narrow  and  naviga- 
ble to  men  of  stomach.  The  ances- 
tors of  the  one  man  crossed  from 
Normandy  to  England  with  William 
I.    The  amcestors  of  the  other  from 


the  same  soil  sought  adventure  and 
a  future  in  Canada  a  few  centuries 
later.  We  are  not  a  people  of  two 
distinct  races  so  pure  in  stock  and 
so  antipathetic  in  characteristics  as 
to  make  fusion  impracticable.  As 
language  barriers  are  broken  down, 
as  mutual  acquaintance  progresses, 
many  of  the  supposedly  irreconcil- 
able differences  which  divide  us  will 
be  revealed  as  mythical,  and  those 
differences  which  remain  will  prove 
only  sufficient  for  a  perfect  national 
symphony.  We  want  harmony,  it  is 
true,  here  in  Canada  but  no  mono- 
tonous uniformity.  Our  contribu- 
tion as  a  nation  will  be  more  valu- 
able as  it  represents  a  working  com- 
bination of  somewhat  varied  inter- 
ests and  ideals. 
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THE  third  principle,  or  general 
truth,  on  the  acceptance  of 
which  a  solution  of  the  lan- 
guage problem,  depends  is  this  : 
that  pedagogy  and  psychology  are 
a  safer  guide  to  a  settlement  than 
considerations  of  partisan  politics. 
In  other  words,  we  must  approach 
the  subject  in  a  scientific  spirit, 
freed  from  sectional  and  selfish  in- 
terests. Never  has  the  opportunity 
for  such  a  shifting  of  emphasis 
been  greater  than  it  is  to-day.  The 
disintegration  of  the  old  political 
parties,  sustained  as  they  were  by 
association  more  than  by  principle, 
and  the  inevitable  reaction  against 
the  prejudices  which  have  so  large- 
ly dominated  our  political  life 
would  seem  to  have  created  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  we  may  calmly 
consider  the  subject  as  it  is,  not  as 
fancy  fed  by  a  press  which  too  often 
delights  in  trouble  has  painted  it. 
The  question  as  to  when,  and 
how,  and  with  what  difficulties,  and 
with  what  effect  on  his  other  sub- 
jects, a  second  language  may  be 
studied    is   one   which    falls   within 


the  field  of  pedagogy.  The  practical 
politician  here  must  yield  to  tha 
educationist.  There  is  no  lack  of 
evidence  available.  In  several  coun- 
tries,   including   Canada,    bi-lingual 

chools  have  been  conducted  suc- 
cessfully. The  teachers  of  these 
ochools  have  used  different  methods 
and  their  experience  may  be  had  for 
the  asking.  A  good  deal  of  evidence, 
indeed,  is  already  available  in 
printed  form.  Superficially,  at  least, 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  peda- 
gogy as  to  the  teaching  of  a  second 
language  may  appear  at  times  to 
differ  considerably,  even  to  the 
point  of  flat  contradiction.  A  care- 
ful analysis,  however,  will  show 
that  such  differences  are  in  large 
part  due  to  variation  in  condition 
in  the  school  and  the  community. 

In  Canada  we  have  never  given 
enough  consideration  to  the  psycho- 
logy of  language  teaching.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  learning  a  second  lan- 
guage, in  the  case  of  young  children, 
have  been  over-estimated,  while  the 
value  of  a  second  language  as  an  aid 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  native 
tongue  has  been  under-estimated. 
For  Ontario  the  experience  of 
South  Africa,  and  Wales,  and  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  Western  provinces, 
as  well  as  that  of  certain  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  is  of 
the  greatest  value.  At  the  moment 
I    recall    two    different    statements 

rade  by  Canadians,  both  influential 
in  the  language  dispute,  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  made 
had  either  given  any  careful  study 
to  the  ascertainable  facts  of  lan- 
guage teaching.  One  was  to  the 
effect  that  no  serious  educationist 
believed  in  the  direct  method  of 
teaching  a  second  language;  the 
other  that  it  had  proven  altogether 
better  not  to  introduce  a  secona 
language  to  a  child  until  the  age  of 
ten  or  twelve  when  he  had  become 
firmly  established  in  the  vernacular. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  pieces 


of  literature  bearing  on  the  question 
is  found  in  an  appendix  to  the  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  Im- 
perial Educational  Conference  held 
in  London  in  1911.  I  cannot  find 
that  representatives  from  Ontario 
took  any  part  in  the  conference,  va- 
luable as  the  discussion  was  in 
throwing  light  on  the  problem 
which  even  then  was  becoming 
acute  in  that  province.  Representa- 
tives from  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia 
were  present  and  contributed  to  the 
discussion.  Particularly  interesting 
was  the  experience  related  by  the 
Welsh  authorities.  Mr.  Owen  Ed- 
wards, the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Schools  in  the  Welsh  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  pointed 
out  that  the  policy  of  "making  the 
language  and  atmosphere  of  the 
school  entirely  English"  had  been 
tried  for  a  number  of  years  with  un- 
satisfactory results.  It  was  found 
that  the  child  so  trained  "reads 
words  with  which  he  associates  no 
meaning,  and  is  denied  access  to 
the  written  word  which  would  at 
once  call  up  ideas  and  stimulate 
his  intelligence.  Thus  when  he  has 
attained  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  hft'd 
book  tells  him  nothing."  By  chang- 
ing the  method  and  teaching  the 
two  languages  they  "had  practically 
doubled  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools"  besides  keeping  the  schools 
in  touch  with  the  home,  the  Sund:ty 
School  and  the  literary  meetings. 
Mr.  Edwards  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion as  follows:  "that  is,  a  Welsh- 
speaking  child  of  nine,  who  has 
learnt  his  own  language  first  will 
write  better  English  and  read  Eng- 
lish more  intelligently  than  a 
Welsh-speaking  child  of  eleven  who 
has  been  taught  English  exclusively 
from  the  first  day  he  entered  school. 
That  is  my  experience." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  children 
Mr.  Edwards  speaks  of  can  write 
English  at  the  age  of  nine.  These 
are  results  obtained  in  Wesh  bi-lin- 


gual  schools.  The  experience  of  the 
Canadian  West  has  not  always 
agreed  with  that  of  the  Welsh  au- 
thorities. The  Mennonites  of 
Southern  Manitoba,  for  example, 
for  many  years  aimed  at  a  bi-lin- 
gual  education.  They  taught  the 
child  in  English  from  the  day  he  en- 
tered school,  reserving  an  hour  or 
an  hour  and  a  half  a  day  for  train- 
ing in  the  mother  tongue.  In  cer- 
tain schools  at  least  their  methods 
met  with  considerable  success.  It 
may  have  been  that  they  did  not 
force  the  pace,  as  the  Welsh  au- 
thorities did,  and  bother  the  little 
heads  of  children  of  five  and  six 
with  two  languages,  or  perhaps 
they  regarded  any  book  learning  at 
that  age  as  a  mistake  for  the  nor- 
mal child.  At  any  rate  their  me- 
thod was  somewhat  different  from 
the  Welsh  method.  In  the  Canadian 
West  also,  there  are  hundreds  of 
schools  where  the  children  never 
hear  in  the  schools  the  language  of 
the  home  and  the  community,  and 
yet  by  the  direct  method  of  teach- 
ing in  a  few  months,  these  schools 
find  their  primary  classes  proceed- 
ing easily  in  a  language  which  had 
been  entirely  strange  to  the  child- 
ren. A  western  authority  on  the 
subject,  Dr.  Norman  F.  Black,  has 
this  to  say  of  method  :"In  those  lo- 
calities that  insist  upon  the  teacher 
being  able  to  speak  the  mother 
tongue  of  the  beginners  in  English, 
it  takes  as  a  rule  fully  twice  as 
long  for  the  pupils  to  acquire  a 
working  knowledge  of  English  as  it 
requires  in  numberless  good  schools 
conducted  by  teachers  ignorant  of 
the  vernacular." 

I  have  cited  these  opinions  not 
with  the  purpose  of  laying  down  any 
definite  rule  of  pedagogy,  but  mere- 
ly to  show  that  there  exists  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  method, 
and  that  a  body  of  evidence  is  avail- 
able by  the  examination  of  which 
experts  might  hope  to  arrive  at  sal- 


isfactory  conclusions  as  to  the  best 
means  of  conducting  ibi-lingual 
schools.  This  is  a  matter  for  the 
teacher  and  the  student  of  psycho- 
logy and  not  primarily  a  matter  for 
the  politician. 


IV 


The  fourth  and  last  principle 
shall  be  dealt  with  briefly.  Its  ac- 
ceptance is  necessary  to  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  factors  of 
a  solution  of  the  language  issue.  It 
may  be  stated  thus:  Language  and 
religion  are  not  fundamentally  in- 
terdependent. A  sentimental  con- 
nection there  is  without  doubt  be- 
tween them.  The  language  learned 
at  a  mother's  knee  is  the  most  na- 
tural language  for  religious  wor- 
ship. It  is  natural  for  the  church 
to  wish  to  be  close  to  the  home  and 
the  school.  The  case  was  clearly 
put  in  a  communication  sent  to  the 
educational  authorities  of  Upper 
Canada  in  1861  by  the  Rev.  E.  F. 
A.  Kaebsman  of  Easthope,  Councy 
of  Perth.  Apparently  he  spoke  as 
a  Lutheran  or  as  a  Mennonite, 
though  similar  arguments  might 
have  been  urged  by  one  of  the  spi- 
ritual leaders  of  the  Catholic  Ger- 
mans of  whom  there  were  a  number 
in  Western  Ontario.  His  reasons 
for  desiring  the  maintenance  of 
German-English  schools  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"1.  By  exclusively  English 
Schools,  the  people  will  be  alienated 
from  the  Church,  fall  gradually  into 
indifferentism,  and  lose  all  moral 
restraint;  such  individuals  do  not 
make  good  citizens; 

"2.  Parents  lose  their  influence 
upon  children,  as  they  are  not  able 
to  read  with  them  the  Word  of  God 
at  family  worship;  and 

"3.  In  case  of  sickness  children 
are  not  able  to  read  the  blessed 
Book  to  their  disabled  parents." 

He  would  be  a  ruthless  man  who 


would  lightly  wave  aside  such  an 
appeal.  Religion  being  concerned 
with  the  home  and  the  community 
is  also  concerned  with  language. 
But  while  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  content  of  the  religion  is 
greater  than  the  speech  in  which  it 
is  first  taught.  The  two  should  not 
be  confused.  It  would  be  a  feeble 
religion  which  could  find  expression 
only  in  a  single  language. 

DEDUCTIONS 

Deductions  I — We  must  give  frank 
recognition  to  the  right  of  any 
Canadian  of  French  speech  to 
have  his  children  taught  to  read, 
write  and  speak  French;  II — 
Every  boy  and  girl  should  know 
English  well',  III — How  to  secure 
such  teaching;  IV — Finance  and 
teaching;  V — Equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  training  of  bi-lin- 
gual  teacher. 

THE  principles  which  underlie 
the  solution  of  the  language 
question  have  been  discussed. 
It  is  only  as  we  can  arrive  at  an 
agreement  on  these  that  we  can 
hope  to  settle  details.  I  have  put 
forward  four  general  propositions 
which  seem  to  me  valid  and  funda- 
mental, namely,  (1)  that  natural 
and  moral  rights  stand  above  mere 
legal  rights,  (2)  that  racial  differ- 
ences as  between  English-speaking 
and  French-speaking  Canadians  are 
inconsiderable,  ( 3 )  that  pedagogy 
is  a  safer  guide  to  a  solution  than 
partisan  politics  and  (4)  that  lan- 
guage and  religion  are  not  essen- 
tially interdependent.  With  these 
in  mind  we  can  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  certain  deductions 
from  these  general  truths. 


The  first,  and  one  which  is  made 
without  any  reservation,  is  this  : 
that  we  must  give  frank  recognition 
to    the    rie;ht    of    amy    Canadian    of 


French  speech  to  have  his  children 
taught  to  read,  write  and  speak 
French  properly  in  the  schools.    I 

would  go  further  than  this  and  say 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  do 
its  best  to  provide  an  opportunity 

for  every  French  child  to  know 
something  of  the  splendid  inherit- 
ance of  French  literature,  not  mere- 
ly to  furnish  him  with  a  tool  with 
Which  he  may  in  after  years  dis- 
cover the  treasures  of  that  mine.  If 
the  state  undertakes  to  do  this,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  lhat 
I  think  it  should,  certain  practical 
difficulties  are  sure  to  arise. 

What  are  you  going  to  say,  'or 
example,  when  in  a  particular 
school  section  you  have  only  one 
French  family  who  wish  French 
taught,  while  the  other  families  do 
not  wish  to  have  French  taught? 
Under  our  School  Act  large  powers 
are  held  by  the  local  school  section 
through  their  elected  representa- 
tives, the  school  trustees.  These 
powers  in  the  main  antedate  con- 
federation and  are  firmly  establish- 
ed by  law  and  in  practice.  It  will 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  Ottawa 
case  the  Privy  Council  decided  that 
an  appointed  commission  could  not 
legally  take  over  the  prerogatives 
of  the  duly  elected  trustees.  Sup- 
pose then  that  these  trustees  acting 
with  their  prerogatives  say  that 
they  cannot  sacrifice  the  wishes  of 
all  the  other  families  in  order  to 
satisfy  this  one  family.  Would  any 
department  of  education  be  justified 
in  stepping  in  and  compelling  the 
trustees  to  provide  instruction  in 
French  in  the  face  of  an  expressed 
and  all  but  unanimous  disapproval 
of  the  ratepa37ers  ?  I  think  one 
would  hesitate  to  say  that  it  should 
adopt  compulsory  measures.  One 
might  expect  it  to  employ  persua- 
sion pointing  out  the  advantage  of 
a  second  language  in  giving  a  soi'nd 
acquaintance  with  English  and  the 
desirability    of    having     Canadians 


familiar  with  the  French  language 
particularly  in  districts  partly 
French.  But  could  one  expect  more? 
Minority  rights  must  be  regarded, 
but  minority  rule  is  not  democracy. 
Here  is  a  very  real  difficulty.  If  the 
majority  cannot  be  persuaded  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  there  is  only 
one  practical  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. The  French  family  must  yield 
to  the  wishes  of  their  neighbors 
or  move  to  a  place  where  neigh- 
bors are  more  congenial.  Moving 
is  not  an  unprecedented  thing  with 
us  here  in  Canada.  All  of  us  owe  our 
presence  on  this  soil  to  willingness 
to  move. 

Suppose,  however,  the  minority  is 
substantial  and  does  not  consist 
merely  of  one  or  two  families.  This 
was  the  situation  which  the  Mani- 
toba authorities,  in  consultation 
with  the  Federal  Government 
sought  to  meet  by  legislation,  after 
the  general  election  of  1896.  In 
consequence,  the  celebrated  clause 
258  of  the  Manitoba  School  Act  was 
framed.  Under  this  clause  it  was 
provided  that  "where  ten  of  the 
pupils  speak  the  French  language 
(or  any  language  other  than  Eng- 
lish) as  their  native  language  the 
teaching  of  such  pupils  shall  be 
conducted  in  French  (or  such  other 
language)  and  English  upon  the  bi- 
lingual system."  This  clause  prov- 
ed unworkable.  It  was  made  man- 
datory, not  permissive.  The  major- 
ity in  a  school  section  often  found 
themselves  under  obligation  to  pro- 
vide bi-lingual  teaching  against 
their  wishes.  Constant  friction  was 
the  result  in  certain  sections.  Un- 
der any  system,  whether  compul- 
sory or  not,  occasional  friction  will 
arise.  But  in  this  case  while  insist- 
ing on  bi-lingual  teaching  the  au- 
thorities made  no  adequate  provi- 
sion for  providing  teachers  qualified 
to  teach  the  two  languages  and  at 
the  same  time  the  various  subjects 
of  the  curriculum.   A  survey  reveal- 
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ed  the  fact  that  the  schools  in  very 
many  cases  were  not  educating  the 
children.  The  situation  was  further 
complicated  by  the  coming  of  ship- 
loads of  people  from  central  Eu- 
rope. Cases  arose  where  in  a 
school  section  some  of  the  parents 
demanded  teaching  in  French  and 
English  while  others  demanded, 
and  with  the  same  legal  force, 
teaching  in  German  and  English,  or 
Polish  and  English,  or  Ruthenian 
and  English.  Indeed  one  school 
section  was  found  where  a  strict  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  would  have 
required  the  teaching  in  the  same 
room  of  no  less  than  five  languages. 
The  situation  created  in  Manito- 
ba (with  its  polyglot  population) 
by  clause  258  was  clearly  impos- 
sible. And  even  in  the  case  of 
French  and  English  bi-lingual 
schools,  the  will  of  the  majority 
cannot  safely  be  coerced  by  the  will 
of  the  minority.  The  important 
thing  is  that  the  claims  of  any  mi- 
nority shall  be  presented  in  a  man- 
ner so  straightforward  and  reason- 
able that  they  cannot  fail  to  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  justice  in  the  major- 
ity. The  practical  difficulties  which 
arise  in  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
claims  of  the  minority  based  on  a 
natural  right  with  the  claims  of  the 
majority  based  on  democratic  prin- 
ciples will  not  be  found  to  be  in- 
surmountable with  good  will.  That 
is  essential  to  any  solution.  How- 
ever, a  county  or  a  township  sys- 
tem of  organization  of  trustee 
boards  such  as  is  now  proposed  in 
Ontario  will  obviate  some  of  these 
difficulties.  It  would  then  be  found 
possible  to  collect  in  one  or  more 
rooms  of  a  consolidated  school  the 
children  of  the  minority  who  wish 
bi-lingual  or  uni-lingual  instruc- 
tion. 


II 


The  second  deduction  is  comple- 


mentary to  the  first  and  consist  in 
the  definite  acceptance  of  the  nec- 
essity for  every  child  in  provinces 
other  than  Quebec  to  learn  to  read, 
write  and  speak  English  properly 
and  with  facility.  I  am  not  going 
to  urge  this  for  Quebec.  That  I 
leave  for  citizens  of  the  province  of 
Quebec.  Speaking  of  Ontario  and 
other  provinces  than  Quebec  one 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  for 
good  fellowship,  for  a  broad  out- 
look on  citizenship  and  for  success. 
in  life  every  boy  and  girl  should 
know  the  English  language  well. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
where  our  French  citizens  stand  on 
this  matter.  They  have  definitely  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  one  with  the 
rest  of  Canada.  I  shall  quote  only 
four  such  expressions  of  opinion. 

Senator  Belcourt  in  an  article  in 
the  University  Magazine  appearing 
in  December  1912  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  "All  Canadians  of  French  ori- 
gin, with  no  exception,  desire  and 
intend  that  all  their  children  shall 
acquire  at  least  a  working  know- 
ledge of  the  language  of  the  major- 
ity." 

Paul  Lamarche,  whose  memory 
I  hold  in  the  greatest  respect  both 
for  his  character  and  his  ability, 
said  in  the  bi-lingual  debate  in  the 
Federal  House:  "We  consider  a 
French  education  as  a  duty,  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  English  lan- 
guage as  a  necessity." 

In  the  same  debate  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  the  venerable  historian, 
orator  and  statesman,  used  these 
words  "No  man  on  this  continent 
is  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life 
unless  he  has  an  English  educa- 
tion." 

Lastly,  I  quote  from  the  letter  of 
His  Holiness  Pope  Benedict  XV  to 
the  bishops  of  Canada,  dated  Sept- 
ember 8,  1916,  "Nobody  can  deny 
that  the  civil  Government  of  Onta- 
rio has  the  right  to  exact  that  chil- 
dren  should   learn   English   in    the 


schools;  and  that  the  Catholics  of 
Ontario  legitimately  require  that 
it  should  be  perfectly  taught,  in  or- 
der that  their  sons  should  be  plac- 
ed on  the  same  level  in  this  respect 
with  the  non-Catholic  children  who 
frequent  neutral  schools,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  eventually  less 
fitted  for  the  higher  schools  or  be 
disqualified  for  civil  employment." 
Nothing  could  be  more  explicit 
or  more  authoritative  than  this.  No 
Canadian,  lay  or  cleric,  can  neglect 
such  weighty  and  representative 
opinion.  It  now  remains  to  discuss 
how  these  results  can  best  be  at- 
tained. 


Ill 


IF  we  accept  the  view  pithily  ex- 
pressed  by   Paul   Lamarche   that 

to  the  French-speaking  Canadian 
a  French  education  is  a  duty  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  English  lan- 
guage a  necessity,  we  may  proceed 
to  our  third  deduction,  namely  that 
emphasis  should  be  laid  by  the  au- 
thorities on  results  rather  than  on 
methods.  It  is  not  for  a  moment 
urged  that  methods  of  instruction 
are  unimportant.  Pedagogy  is  a 
science,  but  not  an  exact  science.  So 
varied  are  the  conditions  of  the 
community  about  the  school  and  of 
the  school  itself,  so  infinitely  vari- 
ed the  mind  of  teachers  and  pupils 
that  an  insistence  on  absolute  uni- 
formity of  method  would  interfere 
with  the  best  results. 

On  the  general  result  to  be  aimed 
at  agreement  is  not  impossible.  The 
school  aims  to  teach  the  child  to 
think  and  to  do.  In  all  our  discus- 
sion of  the  language  question  we 
have  too  little  emphasized  the  real 
purpose  of  education.  Language  ib 
not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  merely  a 
means  to  the  expression  of  thought. 
Whether  the  vehicle  of  thought  be 
French  or  German  or  English  or 
Ruthenian      is     really,      from     the 


standpoint  of  education,  a  second- 
ary consideration.  If  we  regard 
the  claims  of  society  it  may  be  im- 
portant enough,  hut  facility  in  the 
use  of  one  language,  or  of  two  lan- 
guages, is  a  poor  substitute  for  true 
education  as  it  should  be  given  in 
the  primary  schools  of  any  country. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  mental  training 
is  given  in  the  course  of  learning 
to  read  and  write  a  language.  And 
the  study  of  a  second  language,  in- 
volving as  it  does,  constant  compa- 
rison with  the  mother-tongue,  is  im- 
mensely valuable  as  an  intellectual 
stimulus.  A  pupil  who  has  careful- 
ly studied  a  second  language  will 
be  likely  to  have  a  much  better 
knowledge  of  his  native  tongue  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  even  though  by 
reason  of  his  divided  attention  he 
may  have  devoted  less  time  to  it, 
than  one  who  has  confined  himself 
to  the  idiom  of  his  own  language. 
But  all  the  time  of  the  school 
should  not  be  devoted  to  language 
study.  Education  in  language  must 
be  considered  as  a  means  to  an 
end. 

I  fear  that  owing  to  our  disre- 
gard to  this  fact  we  have  done  a 
serious  injustice  to  children  in  our 
bi-lingual  schools.  We  have  con- 
fined our  discussion  to  matters  of 
language  and  not  infrequently  have 
neglected  to  take  the  best  means  to 
equip  the  pupils  for  the  battle  of 
life  by  training  their  minds  to  think 
and  their  hands  to  do.  This  has 
been  made  painfully  apparent 
whenever  careful  surveys  have  been 
made.  In  Ontario  the  facts  made 
patent  during  the  last  report  avail- 
able to  the  public  give  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  general  backward- 
ness of  education  in  these  schools. 
Nearly  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
enrolled  under  the  5  38  teachers  vi- 
sited were  in  Form  1.  Now  the 
petty  tasks  of  the  first  form  under 
our  system  are  suited  to  the  intelli- 
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gence  of  pupils  of  six  to  eight  years. 
Yet  almost  exactly  half  of  the  chil- 
dren ten  years  old  were  still  em- 
ploying themselves,  or  trying  to 
employ  themselves,  with  these 
tasks. 

The  parents  of  the  children 
whose  education  was  so  retarded, 
children  quite  as  bright  as  any  in 
the  province  and  rather  more  obe- 
dient and  mannerly,  it  was  report- 
ed, than  the  average,  have  a  right 
to  demand  something  better  than 
this.  The  rest  of  the  province, — for 
we  have  come  to  realize  now-a-days 
what  the  Greeks  knew  long  ago, 
that  the  interests  of  one  are  the  in- 
terests of  all, — has  a  right  to  de- 
mand something  better.  In  our 
bickerings  over  when  and  how  this 
or  that  training  in  language  should 
be  given,  like  the  dog  of  the  fable 
we  have  snapped  at  the  shadow  and 
lost  the  bone.  Just  so  soon  as  we 
realize  that  it  is  not  at  all  difficult 
for  children  to  learn  two  languages 
in  school,  that  the  learning  of  two 
languages  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply the  acquiring  of  education  and 
that  the  method  must  be  judged  by 
the  results — then  we  may  expect  to 
find  our  bi-lingual  schools  a  pride 
to  the  community  and  a  credit  to 
the  province. 

The  fourth  deduction  may  be 
presented  in  a  few  words.  It  has 
to  do  with  finance.  I  find  a  good 
many  people  who  think  that  finan- 
cial considerations  are  of  first  im- 
portance in  education,  that  if  teach- 
ers are  paid  better  salaries  every- 
thing else  will  follow.  I  do  not 
agree  with  this  position.  The  con- 
ditions of  teaching,  the  freedom  of 
the  teacher  to  work  out  his  own 
ideas,  the  general  respect  of  the 
community  for  the  school  are  even 
more  important  factors  than  salary 
in  attracting  good  teachers,  and  in 
retaining  them  in  the  profession. 

But  salaries  must  be  adequate, 
and  in  many  of  our  bi-lingual  school 


sections  under  our  present  system 
they  cannot  be  adequate.  What  can 
be  done  with  a  rural  section  which 
has  an  assessment  of  $40,000?  Even 
with  a  school  tax  of  eight  mills 
that  would  only  bring  a  return  of 
$320.  Very  large  outside  grants 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  this  up 
to  an  amount  at  all  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  a  one-room  school.  But 
when  the  assessment  is  one  fifth  of 
that  amount  (I  have  heard  of  a 
section  with  that  assessment,  al- 
though the  figures  for  bi-lingual 
schools  have  not  been  available  to 
the  public  as  they  are  for  other 
schools)  what  can  the  poor  people 
of  the  section  hope  to  accomplish  in 
educating  their  children?  It  is  quite 
clear  that  extraordinary  means 
must  be  employed  to  supplement 
the  local  taxes.  A  law  which  is  sat- 
isfactory for  a  school  section  with 
an  assessment  of  $25  0,000  fails  ut- 
terly with  a  school  section  with  an 
assessment  of  $25,000  or  less.  In 
this  case  the  strong  must  go  to  the 
aid  of  the  weak.  Possibly  our  cher- 
ished method  of  allowing  a  local 
board  to  manage  the  finance  of  the 
schools  must  be  altered.  At  any 
rate,  generous  county  or  provincial 
subvention  must  be  available.  Fift- 
een years  ago,  in  the  mountain 
valleys  of  British  Columbia,  so  ca- 
reful was  the  provincial  govern- 
ment of  the  welfare  of  its  wards, 
the  children  of  the  province,  that 
where  the  people  was  not  able  to 
pay  for  a  teacher  the  government 
agreed  to  pay  the  whole  salary  of 
the  teacher — the  minimum  being 
$72  0  a  year,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
equip  a  building  for  the  school. 
I  do  not  advocate  this  as  a  general 
policy.  Local  interest  is  stimulated 
by  local  effort.  Where  the  treasure 
is,  there  will  the  heart  be  also. 

However,  in  so  far  as  the  local 
purse  is  unequal  to  the  task  of 
providing  an  adequate  education, 
the   state   must   step   in.      No   child 
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is  so  mean  or  so  remote  that  so- 
ciety should  hesitate  to  open  wide 
the  gates  of  knowledge  and  op- 
portunity to  him. 


The  fifth  and  last  of  the  condi- 
tions I  would  mention  as  contri- 
buting to  the  solution  of  the  bi- 
lingual question  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  has  to  do 
with  what  is  probably  the  most 
vital  of  the  functions  of  the  state, 
the  selection  of  the  teachers  of  its 
children.  The  state  cannot  expect 
to  rise  above  the  type  of  character 
and  degree  of  culture  represented 
in  its  teachers.  The  most  compre- 
hensive safeguards  of  law,  the  most 
delicate  adjustements  of  curricu- 
lum fail  of  effect  unless  we  have  in 
our  schools  men  and  women  of  suf- 
ficient personality  and  education  to 
inspire  the  confidence  of  their  pu- 
pils. It  lis  particularly  necessary 
that  the  teachers  in  these  bi-lin- 
gual schools  be  carefully  selected 
and  adequately  trained.  Their  task 
is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  teacher.  They  must  be 
able  to  present  all  the  regular  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculum  and  in  ad- 
dition a  second  language.  In  order 
that  the  pupils  who  have  passed 
through  their  hands  may  "not  be 
eventually  less  fitted  for  the  higher 
schools  or  be  disqualified  for  civil 
employment",  these  teachers  must 
be  able  to  interpret  to  their  classes 
the  general  life  of  the  country  ra- 
ther than  merely  narrow  or  sec- 
tional ideals.  No  (inferior  qualifi- 
cations should  be  accepted  in  their 
case.  Superiority  of  preparation 
indeed,  as  compared  with  that  of 
other  teachers  in  the  province  as 
required  if  their  very  difficult  work 
is  to  be  well  done. 

The  French-speaking  citizens  of 
Ontario  who  are  immediately  con- 
cerned   may    well    unite    with    the 


English-speaking  citizens  who  are 
indirectly  concerned  in  demanding 
at  least  party  in  qualifications. 
What  was  the  situation  at  the  last 
inspection,  the  results  of  which  are 
available  to  the  public?  Out  of 
53  8  teachers  inspected,  only  47  had 
attained  to  the  grade  of  the  Second 
Class  certificate,  which  in  all  urban 
schools  and  in  the  vast  majority  of 
rural  schools  in  Ontario  is  consi- 
dered the  minimum  requirement. 
More  than  90  Iper  cent,  held  a 
lower  certificate  than  this.  The 
regular  training  for  bi-lingual 
teachers  when  it  is  obtained  in  the 
province  consists  of  two  years  of 
study  in  special  Model  Schools  after 
the  Entrance  Examination  to  High 
School,  while  the  time  required  for 
the  Second  Class  certificate  is 
three,  or  usually  four  years  in  High 
School,  followed  by  a  year  in 
Normal  School.  The  bi-lingual  cer- 
tificate this  involves  is  two  years  of 
study,  after  passing  Entrance 
Examination,  while  the  Second 
Class  certificate  involves  four  or 
five  years  of  study.  This  condition 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue 
without  placing  French-speaking 
children  of  the  province  at  a 
serious  disadvantage.  Equality  of 
opportunity  necessitates  the  equal- 
izing of  the  standard  of  training  re- 
quired of  the  teachers.  They  are 
the  key  to  the  situation. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  a  body 
of  well-trained  bi-lingual  teachers 
is  considerable,  and  must  be  fairly 
met.  It  can  be  met  only  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  parties  concerned. 
With  good  will,  I  repeat,  all  things 
are  possible;  without  it  little  or 
nothing  can  be  done.  Bright  pu- 
pils of  French  speech  must  be  en- 
couraged to  remain  at  school  with 
a  view  to  fitting  themselves  for 
teaching.  They  must  feel  that  it 
is  their  duty  so  to  improve  their 
knowledge    of    English    and    of    the 
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other  studies  of  the  curriculum  that 
their  pupils  will  not  suffer  iby 
comparison  with  the  pupils  of  the 
best  uni-lingual  schools.  It  will  be 
found  advantageous  to  have  them 
transferred  for  part  of  their  train- 
ing outside  the  strictly  French  en- 
vironment, so  that  they  'may  be- 
come interpreters  of  a  broader 
Canadian  spirit. 

While  the  greater  number  of 
teachers  for  our  bi-lingual  schools 
will  continue  to  be  chosen  from 
those  whose  mother  tongue  is 
French,  it  will  probably  prove  ne- 
cessary, as  well  as  wise,  to  take 
steps  to  encourage  students  of 
English  speech  to  prepare  themsel- 
ves for  work  in  these  schools.  To 
this  end,  the  teaching  of  French  is 
the  secondary  schools  of  Ontario 
should  be  improved.  I  doubt  if 
any  of  the  subjects  of  the  curricu- 
lum are  taught  with  less  satis- 
factory results  on  the  whole  than 
French.  After  four  years  of  train- 
ing in  High  School  it  is  amazing 
how  little  French  most  Ontario 
students  know.  Pupils  who  read 
French  with  ease  at  the  end  of 
their  course  are  rare;  those  who 
speak  it  readily,  phenomenal.  Yet 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  pupils 
who  have  had  a  similar  education 
in  England  quite  fluent  in  their  use 
of  French. 

What  is  the  reason  for  our 
comparative  failure?  For  one 
thing  in  Ontario,  children  com- 
mence the  study  of  language  too 
late.  Eleven  or  twelve,  rather 
than  fourteen  should  be  the  age  at 
which  the  study  begins  for  those 
whose  object  is  to  pepare  for 
teaching  or  for  similar  professions. 
Those  who  wish  to  pursue  their 
studies  through  High  School,  or 
eventually  through  College,  have 
a  distinct  grievance  against  a  sys- 
tem which  has  changed  the  idea  of 
the  High  School  Entrance  Exam- 
ination into  that  of  a  Public  School 


leaving  examination,  thus  deferr- 
ing the  beginning  of  language 
studies  two  or  three  years  beyond 
the  age  at  which  they  should 
begin  and  that  at  which  a  genera- 
tion ago  they  actually  did  begin. 
But  even  so  in  spite  of  this  delay, 
and  in  spite  of  a  congested  curri- 
culum, if  we  had  more  enthousiasm 
for  French  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities and  the  teachers  a  great 
deal  more  could  be  accomplished 
than  is  accomplished.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  19  i7,  when  agricultural 
labor  was  so  scarce,  and  recruits 
were  being  asked  for  from  the 
secondary  schools,  the  students  of 
one  of  our  Ontario  High  Schools 
requested  to  be  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  working  in  Quebec  farms 
rather  than  in  Ontario,  in  order  to 
improve  their  knowledge  of  French. 
The  kind  of  zeal  which  prompted 
such  a  request,  if  more  general, 
would  soon  prepare  a  large  body  of 
teachers  with  bi-lingual  qualifica- 
tions. 

This  suggest  a  plan  which  could 
be  adopted  to  very  good  purpose. 
After  completing  their  theoretical 
training  in  French,  with  such  oral 
practice  as  is  possible  in  class  work, 
and  after  reaching  the  grade  of  the 
second  class  teacher,  those  wishing 
bi-lingual  certificates  might  arran- 
ge for  an  intensive  summer  course 
in  some  suitable  school  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  At  the  conclusion 
of  one  or  more  such  sessions,  they 
would  be  very  well  qualified  for 
their  work.  Indeed,  an  interchange 
of  teachers  between  Ontario  and 
Quebec  would  have  widely  benefi- 
cial results.  Such  teachers  would 
become  not  merely  the  means  of 
disseminating  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage; they  would  be  missionaries 
of  good-will  between  provinces  in 
which  too  long  the  seeds  of  distrust 
have  been  sown  and  watered  by 
ignorance  and  bigotry. 
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CONCLUSION 


The  solution  of  the  bi-lingual 
question  is  thus  partly  (political, 
using  the  term  in  its  broad  sense, 
but  largely  a  matter  of  pedagogy 
and  school  administration.  A  better 
understanding  is  necessary  bet- 
ween the  races  in  order  to  create  an 
atmosphere  in  which  good  'bi-lin- 
gual education  is  possible.  Inter- 
provincial  organizations,  such  as 
the  great  Farmer's  Movement,  and 
possibly  also  the  Labor  Movement, 
are  likely  to  assist  considerably  in 
breaking  down  the  barriers  which 
prevent     a     better     understanding. 


But  when  the  proper  atmosphere  is 
created  it  will  still  be  necessary  to 
give  special  study,  with  the  freest 
discussion,  to  the  problem  of  secur- 
ing a  supply  of  capable  bi-lingual 
teachers  and  to  the  best  methods 
of  conducting  a  school  in  order  to 
give  a  sound  knowledge  of  two 
languages  while  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  the  smothering  of  real 
education  by  devotion  to  the  study 
of  words.  I  have  faith  that  we 
have  enough  (patriotism  and  com- 
mon sense  in  Canada  to  accomplish 
a  solution. 

C.  B.  SIS'SONS. 
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